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their vices, if they have any, are 60 many spots whieh you would 
mo more imitate, than you would make an artificial wart upon your 
face, because some very handsome man had the misfortyme to have a 
natural one upon his; but, on the contrary, think hor much hande 
Somer he would have been without 1t."2 Letter OCXXIV, "Let no 
conversation, no example, no fashion, mo bon mot, no Billy desire 
of seeming to be above, what most knaves and many fools, eall 
prejudices, ever tempt you to avow, excuse, extenurte, or laugh 
at the least breach of morality; but shew upon all Occasions, and 
tare all occasions to sew, a detestation ani abhorrence: of it. 
There, though young, you ought to be strict; and there only, while 
young, it becomes you to be strict anê severe;"? and this most 
admirable passage from Letter OCXIX, “I hope Jou are in haste to 
lives; by living I mean living with lustre and honour to yourself, 
with utility to society; doing what may deserve to be written, 
or writing what may deserve to de read; I should wish doth." 
The pastimes for a eourtly gentleman were riding and tilting, 
playing at all weapons, shooting fairly with bow or surely with 
a gun, vaulting, running, leaping, wrestling, swimming, dancing, 
Singing, playing on instruments, havking, hunting, and any other 
pastime possessing exercise for war or pleasure for peace, These 


pastimes were considered not only for their pleasure and exercise 


wut also as a necessity for a courtier. Of all the accomplish- 


ments, that ef horsemanship was held in highest repute.” of the 
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